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DELIGHTFUL high country in Elko 
County is described by author Jean 
McElrath of Wells in her story on 
a high-country pack trip on page 26. 


THE BIG silver-domed building in 
Carson City takes the spotlight in 
this issue’s feature article, THE Capt- 
TOL Story, starting on opposite page 


DOWN in southern Nevada, unusual 
scientific research has added to man’s 
knowledge of early man. For details, 
see Dan L. Thrapp’s story, page 2! 
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Strangely unheralded was a date on the calendar 
in the fall of 1958—the day which marked the 
one-hundredth anniversary of Carson City’s 
founding. 

As one of the first communities established dur- 
ing the early days of the state’s history, Carson 
City played a leading role in Nevada’s formative 
years—serving first as a temporary meeting place 
for its preterritory lawmakers and leaders and 
then becoming the capital for both the territory 
and the state. 

But perhaps none of this would have been pos- 
sible without the farsightedness of an able frontier 
businessman named Abe Curry. He not only 
planned the capital city but his determination was 
the chief reason the town was selected for the 
seat of state government, over strong opposition 
from Virginia City, Genoa and Washoe City. 

It was a century ago that Abe Curry laid out 
the streets and blocks of the town, thus establish- 
ing what he accurately foresaw would become the 
capital of the future state. 

The day passed unnoticed, probably because 
Carson City is so preoccupied with lawmaking 
and business. Dynamic is today’s word for the tiny, 
bustling city in which Nevada’s officials have been 
making history for so many decades. 

This is the story of how history was made in 
Carson City in 1959. 
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The New Legis la 


The Capitol story got off to an auspicious start 
early this year when, on the morning of January 
5, scores of Nevadans gathered to witness the 
inauguration of their elected officials and their new 
Governor, Grant Sawyer. 

Although the swearing-in ceremonies have been 
held in recent times at the Supreme Court, this 
year they were moved to the Assembly Chamber 
to allow as many as possible to attend. 

Coverage of the ceremony by radio and tele- 
vision was excellent. This was the first time, inci- 
dentally, that a TV program had ever originated 
in Carson City; also, it was the first time that 
so many Nevada radio stations had joined as a 
network to carry a broadcast. Even in the state’s 
remotest corners, listeners got a vivid word picture 
of the action in their Capitol that January day— 
the procession of officials who were about to take 
the oath of office, entrance of the Governor-elect 
and his family, the solemn swearing-in, and the 
Governor’s address. 

Following the inauguration, Carson City rushed 





to complete preparations for the Inaugural Ball 
which was held two weeks later, on January 17, 
at the largest auditorium in town, the high school 
gymnasium. In previous years the ball had been 
held upstairs in the Capitol, a custom rendered 
obsolete by the fact that the demand for tickets 
to this gay social event had been growing as fast 
as the population. 

When the big evening finally rolled around, the 
weather was clear and not too cold, a circum- 
stance which undoubtedly had something to do 
with the record-breaking crowd which material- 
ized. Dressed to the proverbial teeth, they came 
from every corner of Nevada, somehow managing 
to push themselves into the high school for a 
peek at the Governor’s party, a cup of punch, 
and the privilege of being jostled about by numer- 
ous other equally happy, equally curious citizens. 
It was indeed a gala evening for little Carson City. 

But it was back to work the following Monday. 
For several days past, senators and assemblymen 


lative Year Begins 


had been arriving in town, setting up temporary 
residences for the working weeks ahead. 

The old Capitol, as it had every two years since 
1871, was about to spring to life for another ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


One of the youngest chief executives in 
Nevada’s history, Governor Grant Sawyer 
was sworn into office last January 5. A 
graduate of the University of Nevada, Gov- 
ernor Sawyer earned his law degree at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D. C. 
Since 1948, he had resided in Elko, holding 
the office of District Attorney there for 
eight years. During World War II, he served 
as an officer in the Infantry, earning the 
Bronze Star for service in the Pacific area. 

Pictured left are Governor and Mrs. 
Sawyer with their daughter Gail in the 
Executive Mansion. Above, Governor Sawyer 
at his desk in the Capitol. 














The Nevado State Capitol 


Setting for the periodic flurries of legislative 
activity which enliven Carson City is the most ven- 
erated structure in the state, Nevada’s massive old 
Capitol building. 

Constructed of heavy, hand-hewn stone, graced 
by classic white columns at front and rear, the 
Capitol effectively competes for attention with the 
Sierra foothills which rise around it. 

But like a doughty old lady who is beginning 
to worry her relatives, the 88-year-old building 
has recently become the subject of considerable 
debate in Nevada. Architects and engineers say 
that cracks and strains in those thick old walls 
are a sign of danger; to this there is the outraged 
reply that tradition is not so easily discounted. 
the old building is a symbol of all that Nevada 
stands for, and so on. 

Happily, for the moment at least, the question 
has been shelved by unanimous agreement. 

Completely unaware of this family argument 
are the hundreds of visitors who come to explore 
the Capitol building every year and to get from 
it the flavor of Nevada’s past. They find its story 
interesting. 

The shaded Capitol plaza was once a part of 
pioneer Abe Curry’s farm and is, therefore, one 
of the earliest inhabited spots in Eagle Valley. 
Abe Curry has been called the father of Carson 
City. Certain it is that he watched proudly as 
stones from quarries, which are now part of the 
Nevada State Prison, were hauled into place. 
The central portion of the structure was completed 
in 1870, and the wings added in 1914. 

Rising above the main building and visible for 
miles as Carson City’s most prominent landmark 


Stairwoy and corridor 


he preceding century 


is the Capitol’s silvered dome. Once housing a 
stairwell and platform used by sightseeing visitors, 
the glass-enclosed cupola now contains a speaker 
from which chimes toll to mark the hours and 
carols play to commemorate the holiday season. 

The annex to the rear of the structure was con- 
structed in 1906 of the same rugged granite and 
is crowned with three shining silver domes. Join- 
ing this addition to the rest of the Capitol, at 
second-floor level, is a multiwindowed wooden 
bridge, another unusual architectural feature of 
the building. Completed in 1906 the annex was 
intended to contain the legislative library, but now 
houses the State Department of Education. 

Even the rooms within the Capitol are impres- 
sive with their high ceilings and arched windows. 
This same high style of the 1870's is carried into 
the halls where ornate gilded chandeliers which 
once glowed with gas now shine with electricity. 

Its builders generously endowed the building 
with Victorian charm and dignity. Its lofty ceil- 
ings, floors of Alaskan marble, and windows of 
French crystal stand as monuments to the dedi- 
cated craftsmen who put the building together. 
Particularly interesting to most visitors is the 400- 
foot decorative frieze in the downstairs corridor 
on which are emblazoned the products of the 
state. Below, in rich gold frames, hang portraits 
of governors who helped form the state’s history 
in adjoining rooms. 

The Capitol is more than a busy office build- 
ing for today’s governor and the other state offi- 
cials. It is a repository of tradition and history—it 
is often considered Nevada’s most important 
museum. 














Decorative frieze is 400 feet long Doorway designed in Victorian style 
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One of the earliest views of the 
Capitol, probably taken in 

1871 when the building 

was completed. Note 

original dark color 

of dome. 








The Capitol’s museum-like aspect disappears 
completely the moment that delegates from 
Nevada’s 17 counties begin to converge in Carson 
City for a session of the Legislature. 

Soon after their arrival, the tempo in the placid 
old structure quickens and a traffic jam of con- 
siderable proportion develops in the upstairs 
corridor as legislators, newsmen, lobbyists and 
sightseers rush to answer the resounding summons 
of the first gavels. 

From the moment it convenes until the final, 


weary session two or three months later, the Legis- 
lature is a place of business and bustle. Time was, 
though, when things were quite different. Mark 
Twain describes the happy-go-lucky Territorial 
Legislature where upper and lower houses met in 
the same room, separated from each other by 
blankets tossed over a line, and where delegates 
celebrated the end of their confinement by watch- 
ing the clerks’ parody on the proceedings in a 
spectacle called the Third House. 

This carefree Territorial attitude persisted well 








into the 1900’s, into an era when lawmakers from 
some of the more distant counties regarded the 
sojourn in Carson City as a paid vacation. 

But today, except for an occasional outburst of 
humor when the going is dull, and except for a 
riotous—some say libelous—repetition of Third 
House as demanded by tradition, the Legislature 
is dedicated and hard-working. 

Necessarily so. For in this state where the popu- 
lation has practically doubled in the space of the 
last 10 years, growth problems have at times 
seemed to defy solution. The Legislature has man- 
aged to keep up with the demand for increased 
government services during this period, respond- 
ing this year by enacting 511 pieces of new legis- 
lation and by appropriating nearly 24 million 
dollars from the general fund—roughly five times 
the amount spent 10 years ago (1949). 

Proportionate to the ever greater responsibility 
of today’s senators and assemblymen is the time 
they must spend on the job. To accomplish all 
that needs doing, they are required to observe a 
tight schedule, attending not only the daily ses- 
sions, but also the committee meetings, confer- 
ences with the Governor and other state officials, 
hearings and investigations, and inspections of 
state institutions and property. 

Gone forever are the years when duty in Carson 
City could be considered relaxing. Nowadays, win- 
ning an election means that one is available for 
chores not only five days a week, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays whenever needed. In many respects, 
the similarity that someone has pointed out 
between the legislative workload and an iceberg 
is quite accurate—there is a lot going on there 
that doesn’t meet the eye. 





Senators Brown and Whitacre meet with the Legislative Bill Drafter. 
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Floor clerks insert printed bills in legislators’ billbooks. } 





The evolution of 


Utterly bewildering to many a first-time visitor 
to the Capitol galleries are the processes of law- 
making which take place on the Assembly and 
Senate floors. 

After a little time spent in close observation, 
however, the visitor is not at all confused by the 
myriad phases through which each bill must go 
to become law. He discovers that the lawmaking 
process is smoothly running and efficient—simi- 
lar, in fact, to the processes followed in Washing- 
ton and in other state capitals. Bills move through 
the Nevada lawmaking machine much as if on 
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This one passed and is signed by Senate President Rex Bell. 


No bill gets through without some very lively opposition. 
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a conveyor belt, each measure going through at 
least a dozen closely interlocking steps in both 
houses; while simultaneously, perhaps a hundred 
other bills are being processed in like manner. 

No wonder the uninitiated gallery goer wears 
such a confused expression! 

But if it is at first perplexing, a visit to the 
Capitol during a session of the Legislature proves 
as instructive as it does enlightening. Elected 
officials and the members of the Assembly and 
Senate staff are eager to discuss pending measures 
and always manage to spare a few minutes to 


explain how the lawmaking machinery works. As 
a further aid to visitors, copies of the pending bills 
are available for the asking, as is a printed guide 
which explains procedures being followed. 

Some of the processes which visitors will learn 
about are pictured in the photos above. These 
trace the path taken by a typical, although mythi- 
cal, piece of legislation. 

The actors in this picture story are real, how- 
ever. They are part of the cast of Nevadans who 
this year helped to shape a new chapter in their 
state’s history. 












Relics of the 
Comstock tell of 
lite in Virginia City 
a century ago. 









Museum’s firearms 
collection reflects the 

importance of rifle and pistol 
in Nevada's past. 


Solemn portraits 
and polished woods are 
reminders from Virginia 

City’s Golden Age. 
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vin a New Setting 


Nevada Historical Society expands into 


Larger Quarters 


Children stretch to peer in wonder at a three- 
dimensional model of prehistoric life in the Great 
Basin . . . tourists marvel at the perfection and 
beauty of a Washoe Indian basket . . . serious- 
faced researchers and students pore over early 
editions of mining camp newspapers. 

Hundreds of thousands of words have been 
written about the Silver State’s past, but its his- 
tory is nowhere more vividly portrayed than at the 
Nevada Historical Society museum in Reno. 

The newly expanded and reorganized exhibits 
now fill the basement of the State Building on 
Virginia Street, the city’s busiest thoroughfare. 
There, one of the country’s finest collections of 
historical western artifacts is on display every 
day except Sunday and Monday. 

For 54 years, most of this material lay in stor- 
age, dusty and unknown except to members of 
the Historical Society and an occasional visitor. 
However, in the summer of 1958, efforts of the 


Society’s board of directors and museum director 
Clara Beatty resulted in the improvement and 
expansion of the museum. Until last year the col- 
lection was housed in just one corner of the base- 
ment; it now occupies the entire lower floor. 

Begun in 1904 as a small collection of papers 
and antiques by a group of University of Nevada 
professors, the museum’s early growth was guided 
by Dr. Jeanne E. Wier, then chairman of the 
University’s history department. 

In 1911 the Society received its first financial 
support from the state and formed a board of 
directors to supervise its program. In 1927 the 
museum moved to its present site in Reno. 

Most of the historical artifacts were gathered 
by Dr. Wier from 1908 to 1942 in her many trips 
throughout the state. In 1949, Mrs. Beatty came 
in as assistant and 11 years later, following Dr. 
Wier’s retirement, was appointed director. 

Assisting Mrs. Beatty, are Mrs. Kenna Boyer, 








Mrs. Myrtle Myles and Mrs. Andrew Welliver. 
In addition to acting as guides for the visitors, 
librarians for the researchers and students, and 
curators for the displays, the staff supplies histori- 
cal information in answer to hundreds of letters 
received each year. 

Recently the Society began publishing the His- 
torical Quarterly, a pamphlet of short articles on 





A prize piece is the Ming statue 
from the Key Pittman collection. 





That the 
memory of the 
ploneers 


be preserved... 


Nevada history. Editing the publication is Dr. 
William C. Miller, professor of speech and drama 
at the University of Nevada. Much of the material 
for the Quarterly is drawn from the museum. 

Today the museum occupies eight rooms; the 
research material, two libraries; and the staff, four 
offices. One of the most important new additions 
is a section of the library area known as the 
Nevada Room. Housed there are the irreplaceable 
books, letters, periodicals, and manuscripts given 
to the Society by some of the state’s most promi- 
nent pioneer families. 

For its newspaper files alone, the Nevada Room 
is unequaled. It also contains what is reportedly 
the finest collection of papers, records, and per- 
sonal data on the famous Silver Issue of the 
1880’s. This material originally belonged to the 
late William Stewart, the state’s first U. S. Senator 
and a prominent leader in the silver fight. 

Included in the pioneer newspaper collection 
are the only remaining volumes of such early pub- 
lications as the Washoe Eastern Slopes and the 
Reno Crescent. There are also first issue copies 
of the Rhyolite Daily Bulletin (1907), the Hamil- 
ton Daily Inland Empire (1869), the Nevada 
State Journal from Reno (1870), and the Esmer- 
alda County Aurora (1862). 

In five rooms on the museum’s north side are 
displayed relics from Nevada’s past. The largest 
room is devoted to a visual history of the state’s 
Indians. A highlight of this collection are the reed 
baskets of Dat-So-La-Lee, whose amazing artistry 
made her the most famous of the Washoe Indian 
basket makers. 

The prehistoric dweller of Nevada is portrayed 
in dioramic models showing early Indian life. The 
tools, weapons, and utensils of later Indian tribes 
are also displayed; and on the walls are the pot- 























tery, baskets and drawings of these people who 
were here before the white man. 

Adjoining the Indian artifacts are the mining 
and mineral displays which attest to the wealth 
and variety of Nevada’s mining past and present. 
The rainbow-hued ores always prove a favorite 
to the many youngsters who visit the museum. 

On the north side is also found a room contain- 
ing a collection of party clothes and costumes, as 
well as dolls and ornaments once owned by 
wealthy pioneer Nevada families. Here, too, are 
displayed the personal effects of several of the 
state’s former political leaders, including Governor 
Nye and Senator Pittman. 

Housing remains from Nevada’s colorful Com- 
stock era is the Virginia City Room, immediately 
south of the mineral collection. In it are relics 
ranging from the metal gloves used by the town’s 
early undertakers to sections of wood from the 
telegraph line that carried the state’s Constitution 
to Lincoln for ratification. 

Because the rifle and pistol played such an 
important role in “taming” the West, the muse- 
um’s Gun Room is a must for every visitor. The 
collection includes weapons and relics dating from 
Territorial days through World War I. 

At the east end of the basement is the Music 
and Furniture Room, revealing the more attractive 
and cultural side of life in the early Nevada min- 


Its exceptional collection of mining 
camp newspapers has made the 
museum’s library nationally famous. 












and future 


generations know 
what they did 
for Nevada 


ing camps. An old Swiss music box still plays here 
and a beautiful little melodeon from the Comstock 
is also on display. In this room, too, are portraits 
of numerous early-day residents of the state. 

The appreciative comments, the thoughtful 
examination, the wonder-filled looks from those 
who visit the museum reflect the genuine interest 
of today’s citizen in yesterday’s world. 
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“Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
in accordance with the duty imposed upon me by the act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that the said State of Nevada is admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States.” 

Thus, on the 31st day of October, 1864, the man to whom the nation owes so much 
brought Nevada into existence as the thirty-sixth state. His approval culminated over three 
years of effort not only by the people of Nevada, but by the President and his congres- 
sional leaders. 

Serving to remind us of the close ties between Nevada and Abraham Lincoln this year 
are two important dates: In February was observed the 150th anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth; while in June, the 100th anniversary of the discovery of silver at Virginia City was 
celebrated. The opening of the rich mines of the Comstock a century ago made possible 
Nevada’s entry into the Union, and furthered the Union’s cause during the Civil War. 

Lincoln’s deep desire that this western territory become a loyal member of the Union 
was evidenced by these plain-spoken words to William S. Stewart, one of Nevada’s first two 
U. S. Senators. 

“I am glad to see you here. We need as many loyal states as we can get, and in addition 
to that, the gold and silver in the region you represent has made it possible for the govern- 
ment to maintain sufficient credit to continue this terrible war for the Union.” 

Lincoln was directly concerned with Nevada’s early history. In 1861, soon after the 
Territory was formed, James W. Nye was appointed Territorial Governor by Lincoln in 
one of his first acts as President. Nye, in turn, selected Orion Clemens as his Secretary of 
State, and Orion chose his brother, Samuel, to accompany him to the new territory. This 
same Sam Clemens was later to immortalize his colorful frontier years in Nevada under 
his pen name, Mark Twain. 

In the national election following statehood, Nevada’s electors aided Lincoln in his bid 
for a second term, adding their votes to his winning margin. The state again came to the 
Great Emancipator’s support when its new congressional representatives helped pass the 
resolution for the Thirteenth Amendment. Nevada was also one of the first states to ratify 
the law prohibiting slavery. 

It was a year after his death in 1865 that Nevada honored Lincoln officially for the first 
time by naming its youngest county for the late president. He was again honored during 
the celebration of the state’s fiftieth anniversary when the Legislature authorized purchase 
of an oil portrait of Lincoln to hang in the Assembly Chamber which had just been added 
to the Capitol. Pictured opposite, the portrait was purchased in 1915 from artist Charles 
M. Shean and today hangs in the Capitol as a memorial to the man who played such a vital 
role in Nevada’s early years. 
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on 
Highway 


Once upon atime . . 


That sounds like the start of a fairy story, but in this case, it 
isn’t. Rather, it might well be one’s reflection as he drives north- 
west out of Las Vegas on Nevada's longest highway, U. S. 95. 
For, but a few miles from the funland capital of the southwest, 
one passes perhaps the most important archeological site in south- 
western United States, and assuredly one of the most fascinating 
in the State of Nevada. 

You won’t see the exact place unless you leave the highway 
a few miles, but if you glance northeastward toward the brown 
and forbidding Sheep Mountains, crowned by 9,706-foot Sheep 
Peak, you can see, in the whitish beds at their base, about where 
scientists have discovered some of the earliest known traces of 
man in America. 

For a long time they thought that the prehistoric campsite near 
the Sheep Mountains at Tule Springs was the very oldest in this 
country. Now they know better. But so ancient is it, and so positive 
that prehistoric man actually camped there, that scientists to this 
day regard it as of immense significance. 

Work is still going on in the vicinity, much of it sponsored 
by the Southwest Museum of Los Angeles. But experts of the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York have also 
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Left to right, the late Stuart Peck, archeologist; 
Charles Rozaire, University of California at Los 
Angeles; and Ruth Simpson of the Southwest 
Museum, treating charcoal before extracting it. 


Desolate is the word for scenery about the expedi- 
tion camp; yet this area hides one of the most 
fascinating mysteries in the U. S.—the identity of 
our early predecessors and the time of arrival. 


been concerned and others around the world are aware of the 
diggings and vitally interested in them. 

What has been uncovered would not seem so very promising 
to a nonspecialist, perhaps. Not, at least, until these bare bones 
of fact are fleshed over by intelligent deduction. Then the big 
picture may be more readily seen. 

What are the facts? 

Well, the findings have included charcoal and ashes from pre- 
historic fires, a few blackened bones, much of the tusk of an 
ancient elephant, and a stone tool, a hide scraper, evidently lost 
more than 23,000 years ago by some careless early American 
housewife—if it’s possible to be a housewife without a house. 

The nature and appearance of this early man can only be specu- 
lated upon right now, until more details are learned. But the nature 
of his country, and how he must have eked out his living, are 
plainly evident. 

The Sheep Mountains, now so sun-washed and barren, were 
nothing of the sort in that day. 

The last phase of the glacial age was in full swing in the Mid- 
west and northern part of the Far West, and although the con- 
tinental glaciers did not reach into Nevada at all, the various 
mountain ranges, even the low ones, were crowned with snow. 
Small glaciers poked icy fingers down their veined, fissured sides. 

The Sheep Mountains were no exception. 

Partly because the climate was much more moist at that time, 
and possibly because it also was cloudier and cooler, their snow- 
caps were permanent, and so were the ice-flows. These fed lively 
streams that danced and sang down the slopes and gurgled happily 
onward across the plain, filling countless ponds and marshes and 
small lakes, and watering the prairies. 

Forests grew up the lower reaches of the mountains. Tall, lush 
grasses nodded and waved over the flatlands which at certain 
seasons were blanketed by myriads of flowers of the utmost diver- 
sity. A variety of animals roamed freely, for this was before the age 
of the domination of man. 

Among these creatures were dun-colored horses and small and 
large camels, trumpeting, squealing elephants, some of them larger 
and more dangerous than the largest elephants we know today. 
Giant wolves and the saber-tooth cats that we call, for no good 














reason, “tigers,” fed upon other animals. Bears rooted on the 
sunny slopes while bison, bearing horns as long and far heavier 
than those of a longhorn steer, grazed in placid herds. It was a 
paradise of nature, attuned to the sigh of the wind, the patter of 
rains and the hum of exotic insects until, now and then, it was 
interrupted by a sharp scream of terror, a leap, and sudden death. 

The southern Nevada clues tell us that this idyllic scene, remote 
as it may seem to us, was not unknown to man. 

Somewhere at the base of Sheep Mountain—and in other places 
as well—he built his campfires, for man had long since learned 
that cooked meat was tastier than raw, and that a controlled fire 
could beat back the chill blasts rolling in from the snowfields atop 
the higher ridges beyond his camp. 

The early Americans never gave it a thought, of course, but 
it is from the ashes of their campfires that we, so many thousands 
of years later, can learn of their presence and perhaps deduce 
who and what they were. 

Fortunately, the early hunter was accustomed to digging pits 
for his fires, perhaps because he had learned that a blaze, if pro- 
tected from the wind, burned less wood—and was less readily 
visible to possible enemies. 

At any rate, when he moved on to better hunting grounds, the 
elements buried the ashes of his fire. In some cases they remain 
to this day, though possibly only as a discoloring of the clay 
which covered them. Where chunks of charcoal exist, they can 
be fairly accurately dated. 
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Badlands in the foreground, above, contain old 
lake clays and the remains of ancient man’s 
campfires. Below, closer view of the lake deposit 
clays where the charcoal remains were found. 
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Bulldozing through lake clays to the deposits. 





Surveying to determine exact location of site. 





Excavating a cooking fire demands patience. 





This is done by the so-called Carbon 14 process. It measures 
the residue of a type of carbon absorbed by living bodies. Test- 
ing by this method proves that the Tule Springs deposits are 
older than 23,800 years. There are sites in this country which 
are older, however, most have been discovered recently. 

Probably the earliest of all is near Lewisville, Denton County, 
Texas, where charred bones of extinct animals and a spear point 
in the so-called Clovis pattern were discovered 25 feet beneath 
the surface. The remains have been dated as more than 37,000 
years old. A site near Clovis, New Mexico, may be as early. Char- 
coal tests show that man’s cooking fires were glimmering on Santa 
Rosa Island, off the southern California coast, nearly 30,000 years 
ago, and even older remains are believed to exist there. It may be 
that Santa Rosa and other nearby islands were at that time con- 
nected with the coast by a land bridge long since submerged. 

Also, there is a much-disputed suggestion, based on a discovery 
at San Diego, California, that man may have been in that vicin- 
ity as long as 100,000 or more years ago. 

But there is no real argument about the age of the remains in 
southern Nevada. It was the first find proven to be of such great 
antiquity. 

Venerability is not its only claim to scientific interest. Every 
trace of ancient man enlarges his known range and adds new bits 
of knowledge to the fabric of understanding of our early ancestors. 
For, while there is no proof that this ancient Nevadan was as 
human as we, there is no evidence that he wasn’t. 

While no one can be certain of his species, students have 
deduced a lot about how he must have lived. 

Into the animal kingdom that existed here long, long ago, man 
ventured cautiously, fingering crude weapons that gave him only 
a very slight advantage over his environment. 

In bands and family groups these people followed the game, 
living on what creatures they could catch. Over the millenia they 
slowly tested new methods of hunting, improved their weapons by 
degree, subconsciously extended their dominance over the savage 
world around them. 

Fire-scorched fruit seeds and other remains indicate that pri- 
mordial man devoured anything remotely edible. At the Texas 
campsites, for instance, were found bone fragments from creatures 
as diverse as elephant, bison, glyptodon (an ancient type of arma- 
dillo), horse, raccoon, prairie dog, field mice, snails, terrapin, grass 
snake and coyote, and there is no reason to suppose that Tule 
Springs man had a menu less varied although, again, precise proof 
is lacking. 

It was probably a rare thing for these people to pull down a 
major animal unless it was an old or very young one, a stray or 
was incapacitated in some way. Weapons of that time were too 
crude for the regular pursuit of dangerous game. 

But what a prize it must have been to find mired an elephant 
that could provide food for days! 

If the elephants of 20,000 B. C. were meaner than those of 
today, they had good reason. 

Nowadays an ivory hunter kills his prey by a single, merciful 
bullet. 

Then a cavorting, gesticulating swarm of half-naked hunters 
surrounded a bogged or wounded elephant, or perhaps luckily 
hamstrung to cripple it, and then tormented the creature to death, 
not through cruelty but because their weapons would enable them 











to make the kill in no other way. Even then the hunt must have 
been a dangerous one, because with their rude arms the slayers 
were forced to close with their antagonist. Often they must have 
come within reach of its deadly tusks and trunk. 

Man’s stone weapon points and other tools have sometimes 
been found in association with the bones of huge animals, indicat- 
ing that they were imbedded too deeply to be recovered, were 
carried away by a wounded quarry, or were lost for some other 
reason. But the important thing they prove is that man was con- 
temporaneous with these now-vanished beasts. This does not of 
itself mean that man has been in America for a long period, how- 
ever, since first it must be shown when the great animals he struck 
down became extinct. In the case of elephants, for example, it 
has been shown that they existed on the American continent until 
very recent times; and Thomas Jefferson, when he sent out the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, bade its leaders to keep an eye out 
for possible living elephants somewhere in the vast unknown parts 
of the continent they were to traverse. 

But, as we have explained, evidence from Tule Springs does 
prove that man and elephants coexisted in southern Nevada some 
23,000 years ago. 

The Tule Springs ash deposits were found in 1933 by Finley 
Hunter of the New York Museum, and then were forgotten by 
almost everyone but the scientists of the Southwest Museum. 

Twenty years later, Dr. Mark Raymond Harrington and Miss 
Ruth Simpson of this institution began a search to relocate Hunt- 
er’s discovery. They couldn’t find it right away, but they did 
locate other remains of early campfires. A dating laboratory at 
the University of Chicago, meanwhile, had determined the enor- 
mous age of the charcoal Hunter had recovered. This was impor- 
tant because it was accomplished before there could have been any 
contamination by atomic bomb debris blown in from Frenchman’s 
Flat. Charcoal dating of more recent discoveries confirmed the 
earlier findings. This showed, incidentally, that A-bomb fallout 
does not materially affect the Carbon 14 dating process. 

Arrowheads and other finely worked stones are missing from 
the Tule Springs deposits, and that is as it should be, for man did 
not learn to use the bow until about 10,000 years ago, and well- 
tooled points are probably not much older than that. On a recent 
expedition, Southwest Museum workers discovered a single stone 
implement among the ashes. One was all they needed to prove 
that man lived in the area at the specific date in question. 

To many of us, the find would have seemed just another irregular 
stone. But to the archeologist it was indubitably a tool—in this 
case, a flesh scraper. 

And it cinched the case for Tule Springs as one of the oldest 
known places of habitation in America. It demonstrated that man 
existed in Nevada during the last ice age. How much before then 
the first little family group or lone hunter arrived, no one, not 
even a scientist, can yet say. 





All photos in this story were taken by Miss Ruth Simpson 
of the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles. The editors 
are grateful to Miss Simpson for making them available. 











Ashes prove man was here 23,000 years ago. 





Jawbone of mammoth, ancient man’s meat. 
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Jean McElrath 


“They’re the prettiest mountains in the West,” 
Lenard Smith said. There was no poetic mish- 
mash about the sharp blue eyes under his shock 


of crisp red hair as he said it, and he was abso- 
lutely right. Undoubtedly, only modesty kept 
Lenard from speaking the whole truth. North- 
eastern Nevada’s Rubys, which merge with the 
East Humboldts, are not only prettier than the 
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Sierra Nevadas, the Wasatches, the Grand Tetons, 
the Cascades, the Canadian Rockies they’re 
the prettiest mountains in the world. 

An August pack trip to Hole-in-the-Mountain 
Peak and Steele and Boulder Lakes clinched Len- 
ard’s conviction. As a soil conservation scientist 
in a nearby valley he had already explored parts 
of the high country, but this was the first time 
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he’d trained his photography-sharpened eye on the 
11,276-foot peak. 

Hole-in-the-Mountain, the highest point in the 
East Humboldts, is so named because of a natural 
stone “window” near its apex which can be seen 
from Starr Valley to the west and Clover Valley 
to the east. North of the peak, and far below it, 
lies busy U. S. 40, carrying transcontinental traffic 
between Elko and Wells. To the east, through 
Clover Valley, runs U. S. 93. The East Hum- 
boldts connect into the spectacular Rubys, the 
two ranges combining to form one of the most 
beautiful in Nevada or, as Lenard insists—in the 
world. 

Joining with Lenard for the August jaunt into 
the high country were Earl Frantzen, newspaper- 
man from Elko, and Claude Gerber and his 15- 
year-old son, Grant, of the Mountain View Ranch 
in Starr Valley. Claude’s practical reason for mak- 
ing the climb was to do some trail hunting before 
the deer season opened. Earl and young Grant 
wanted primarily to sample the fabled fishing in 
Boulder and Steele Lakes. 

Coyotes had folded their piccolos and roosters 
nearly finished the morning’s brassy heralding 
before the pack train, consisting of the four men 
on their saddle horses, and a pack mare named 
Bonnie with her three-weeks-old buckskin colt, 
was set to head across the green meadow above 
the Mountain View Ranch. Lenard had his cam- 
era trained on the goal, eight miles and eight 
hours distant. Most of Mountain View’s 250 acres 
are on a slant. Cerise, vivid yellow and cloud- 
white cactus blossoms broke the harsh grey 
monotony of short sagebrush stubbornly rooted 
in the rocky soil along the high bench for the 
first mile of their climb. They struck the Secret- 
Starr trail, blazed by the Forest Service from 
Secret Canyon to the south; then up through 
Ackler Canyon’s thorny tangle of brush and wild 
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flowers they pushed to cut across burbling little 
Ackler Creek and cast about for the high trail. 

“That high trail’s no highway,” Lenard later 
recalled. An occasional tree, blaze-marked with 
unobtrusive weathered slashes, short and long; 
a rock cairn neatly piled on a boulder—you had 
to know what you were looking for in the tangle 
of service berry and wild rose bushes, low- 
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growing snowberry and sun-seeking chokecherry 
bushes with their fruit ripening to dusky tartness. 
Once Claude swung down and hand-axed a dead 
tree trunk out of what he said was the trail. 

“Might be snowing when I bring deer hunters 
up,” he said cheerfully. “Won’t want to do it 
then.” They ambled comfortably through Ackler 
Basin where silver-trunked quaking aspens had 
grown to the dignity of groves, surprising in a 
land that delights in twisting and gnarling its trees 
to arthritic distortion. 

Over knife-sharp ridges and high bare benches 
they pushed, past colonies of rock chucks (mar- 
mots) swishing their bushy grey-brown tails with 
importance, and voluble with opinions on every- 
thing under the sun. Chattering chipmunk-striped 
squirrels oversaw their noon lunch under a tall, 
limber pine. Insects droned in the sun, searching 
out the tiny bluebells and feathery Indian paint- 
brush in hiding under the sage. The air was tan- 
talizing with the blended fragrances of pine and 
sage, and sweetly ripening golden currants. 

Everywhere Lenard saw pictures. Each picture 
meant stopping the pack train, unloading and 
setting up all the camera equipment. The sun 
pointed relentlessly westward and Hole-in-the- 
Mountain was still a Cyclop’s eye looking into 
infinity above them. They skirted the Mud Lakes, 
some murky spring seeps where, long ago, the 
Indians left their patiently chipped arrowheads and 
carved bone tools and ornaments. They dropped 
over the saddle of a pass above and down another 
steep ridge, with scarcely a glance for the scattered 
rubble of what might once have been the wings 
of a funnel built of rocks. Whose? Indians, driv- 
ing deer? It’s anybody’s guess now, but if it were 
Indians, Lenard hoped they had better luck than 
he in getting their game. 

“Twenty thousand deer the Fish and Game 
Commission boys figure there may be in the 
Ruby’s—biggest muleys in the United States,” 
he said wryly. “They step around as if they own 
those mountains, and stand there laughing when 
you try to take their picture.” Nature’s abraca- 
dabra allows the slim-legged creatures to come in 
close enough to satisfy their curiosity, yet blend 
into the background so artfully that the camera’s 
eye seems wholly unaware of them. Neither did 
Lenard and his camera see any of the tiny, tail- 
less, short-eared rock rabbits whose presence was 
betrayed by the sugar-loaf haystacks in occasional 
sheltered rocky nooks. The shy little squeaker pre- 
fers cloudland above the 10,000-foot level and 
is rare even in the two or three places where he’s 
known to live on the continent. 

Approaching the base of Hole-in-the-Mountain, 
the party left the pack mare and her foal on the 
high trail, and scrambled upward another half 
mile along the flinty rimrock, until even the 
saddle horses couldn’t hack it. Twenty minutes 











The beauty of Elko County's high country is apparent 
in these photos by Lenard Smith. Above—From Ackler 
Basin. Left—Early morning in Fourth Boulder Canyon. 
Below—The trout come big in these waters. Opposite 
page—Hole-in-the-Mountain Peak looms from this point. 

















rough footing over rock and snowbanks took them 
the last 1,000 feet, to within 100 feet of the tri- 
angular tip of the peak. Litterbugs had not beat 
any trail to the 30 X 25-foot open “window,” but 
neither were Lenard and his companions treading 
virgin rock. Carved into the wall of the now 
nearly floorless rectangle of Hole-in-the-Mountain 
is the date 1874. Lee St. Claire, venturesome 
ex-Confederate soldier and pioneer Elko County 
rancher, had set it there. 

“View from the hole is pretty spectacular,” 
observed Lenard, who is more articulate with 
camera than with words. Off to the northeast 
about 22 miles, Wells perches on the rim of the 
gently sloping sage-filled basin of an ancient 
inland sea, with the blue Pequops another 20 
miles behind them toward Utah. Forty miles 
south, Spruce Mountain looms in deceptive bar- 
reness, with no hint of the heartbreak and fortunes 
sacrificed to its illusory promises in silver, copper 
and lead. Deceptive, too, is the gentle green of 
ranches clearly visible in the clean air, as minia- 
tures nestled against the grey foothills. It took a 
sturdy, farsighted breed to root and hold that 
green gentleness in a land where the wind always 
blows and precipitation averages only nine inches 
annually. 

Lenard and Earl both turned cameras on Hole- 
in-the-Mountain. Claude, meanwhile, was remind- 
ing them that it was near six o’clock and they still 
had to find and make camp. Sunset blazed across 
the clear summer sky as they slid down to the 
waiting horses, first gilding the triple-toothed point 
of Hole-in-the-Mountain Peak, then turning it a 
glowing ruby red. 

Over a knife-sharp ridge to the south they 
dropped into Fourth Boulder Canyon, and con- 
gratulated themselves on finding a readymade 
camp in the dusk on the boisterous, friendly little 
creek. Basque sheepherders, whose charges 
browse these high canyons in summer, set up 
housekeeping as if all God’s mountains were their 
home. Here on Fourth Boulder, one had left a 
rustic fireplace and table built of boulders in a 
camp as orderly as if the householder had just 
stepped out and visitors might make themselves 
comfortable until his return. They did. 

The pungence of campfire and coffee drowned 
the haunting fragrance of sand lilies and pine. A 
day in the saddle, charging through brush and 
rocks, plus the drowsy warmth of a sleeping bag 
that feels good even on an August night at that 
aititude—this puts a man to sleep almost before 
he has time to speculate on whether he really 
could pluck down a star if he reached out a hand 
for it. The air was still sharp and the darkness 
deep at 4 a. m. Somewhere a cougar screamed. 
Owls were abroad, and down the canyon toward 
the valley coyotes safely sneered at ranch dogs. 

Next morning, roughly two miles from Hole-in- 
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the-Mountain they turned Bessie and the colt 
loose in Third Boulder Canyon. Tiny creeks go 
tumbling and foaming out of the rocky accesses 
of the four canyons south of the peak, to converge 
in one brawling Boulder Creek, whose snow-fed 
energy may sometime be harnessed to double 
the hydroelectric capacity of Wells Power Com- 
pany. The Rubys, for all their mighty heights, 
can furnish only four power sites, and those 
limited by the miserliness of the storm gods. One 
of these, Trout Creek north of the Hole, was the 
site of Nevada’s first rural electrification project 
30 years ago. Now it helps serve a 70-mile area, 
including everything from the rancher’s well pump 
to the microwave towers that carry multiple radio- 
TV-telephone signals in giant strides across the 
continent. 

Squirrel-happy limber pines shaded snowbanks 
along the rim of Boulder Lake. Tiny, like a jewel 
set in the green canyon, Boulder Lake’s deep blue 
was impudently mocked by broader ponds below, 
where beaver nonchalantly tried outdoing the 
Creator. The story goes that the Great Spirit 
absent-mindedly neglected to stock the Rubys’ 
20 high lakes with trout, so pioneers from either 
side of the range had to carry minnows up via 
horseback. It is said that Starr Valley ranchers 
did it with milk cans, sometimes starting in the 
middle of the night when the station agent sent 
word from Wells that trout had come in on a late 
train. From Clover Valley the fry rode in a 
whiskey barrel. Regardless of how they got there, 
fish from Steele and Boulder Lakes, say the elite 
who scale to those heights, are the biggest, wiliest 
and tastiest in all Elko County. 

Topping a ridge above Boulder, too rocky for 
the horses to risk, they slid like Isaac Waltons 
from the clouds down to the 9500-foot level of 
Steele Lake on the Clover Valley side. Water from 
the lake plunges underground to rumble noisily 
through a rocky channel inside the mountain and 
geyser out in a gushing 4-foot fountain as Steele 
Creek to help irrigate Clover Valley. The fisher- 
men wondered if any of their flashing trout had 
made their way as fingerlings up through that 
underground channel. 

“We only stayed a couple of hours, then 
climbed back over the ridge to Boulder for 
lunch,” Lenard explained, “because the fishing 
was too good. The boys wanted to save some of 
their limit.” Taken with lures and flies, the trout 
were running from a pound to better than two 
pounds, dressed. When fishing is that good, the 
fun is soon over with Nevada’s limit set at 10 
trout or five pounds. 

After lunch, Lenard reluctantly decided that 
he had to get back to his job down in the valley. 
The others would remain for another day of fish- 
ing and exploring. Young Grant, chirrupy as a 
cricket and fresh as Bessie’s colt, happily needled 











Lenard as he helped pack fish in a bag with snow 
for the photographer’s trip alone down the moun- 
tain. 

“You'll get lost,” he prophesied. “It takes a 
mountain man to find that trail. Better wait over 
and go back with us. Better to lose your job than 
get lost up here with the cougars.” 

Lenard grinned. “Thought I heard you boast- 
ing these ranch horses know their way home 
blindfolded. Well, I'll just blindfold Trigger.” 
Blue jays berated him from the junipers as his 
horse picked its careful way downward. 

On the high bench behind Mountain View 
Ranch, Lenard turned to look back. The triple- 
pronged peak loomed sharp against the late after- 
noon sky, but its face was blank. He remembered 
a Starr Valley rancher saying, “I lived here 17 
years before I ever saw that Hole-in-the-Mountain 
everybody talks about. Then one day I looked 
up and there it was! A long shaft of sunshine was 
cutting through it, like a finger pointing to the 
Valley.” 

Ringed by transcontinental highways and rail- 
roads, crossed by the nation’s main airways, the 
Rubys’ majestically ignore 100 years of civil- 
izing dust-raising at their feet. Man is more than 
an insect at Hole-in-the-Mountain only because 
insects do not venture so high. But, ego annihilat- 
ing though they are, there’s a potent magic at work 
in the Rubys. More than one man will tell you, 
“They are the prettiest mountains.” 


Massive proportions of the Hole 
are indicated in this picture taken 
from near the top. Photographer 
Lenard Smith included himself in 
the picture to indicate scale. 


The Center Pages 


The little-known high country in the heart 
of Elko’s Ruby Mountains furnished subject 
matter for this outstanding color picture by 
Lenard Smith. A visit to this scenic area is 
described by the author, Jean McElrath, 
in her story which appears on page 26. 


The Front and Back Pages 


Easily recognized landmark in _ western 
Nevada is the Capitol dome on our front 
cover. Extremely unusual is the view of the 
Capital (back cover) taken from a plane 
10,000 feet above the city. In the back- 
ground lies Lake Tahoe, the Sierra Nevada, 
and the distant hills of California. Photos 
by Highway photographer Adrian Atwater. 
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